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I feel a little bit like the aetor who was on the Broadway stage and someone asked him to 
recite in the ? hall. Until he got out ? formalities for and recited the Twenty-third Psalm and then 
he said, “I can decipher the Twenty- third Psalm, but there’s a gentleman sitting in the front row 
who can recite it better than I can.” So, he called an old man up and asked him to recite the 
Twenty-third Psalm. And when the man was through, there wasn’t a dry eye in the auditorium. 
And the actor came back on stage and he said, “ I can recite the Twenty-third Psalm, but this man 
knows the Shepherd.” 

That’s kind of the way I feel tonight. I can tell you a little bit about the things I’ve learned 
about Vernal, but you are the ones who have lived it. You are the ones who have built Vernal to 
the place that we have now. I’ve got to read the little poem that was written by Melba (?) Tullis. 
Maybe some of you know her. She was a very dear friend of mine. It’s called “In Her Lifetime.” 

“I cannot spend my life in such a dreary place,” she cried 
when she first viewed the mountains, the empty valley floor, 
then closed her eyes to see the emerald fields she knew. 

Yet she strained and fought discouragement 

and there in the field and in her lifetime saw the desert view. 

And I’m sure that each one of you has memories of Vernal, and you know much more 
about it and how improved it is. But just a little bit tonight of what I have found may take you 
back in a field of memory. And I hope tonight will be a pleasant time for you as it has been for 
me as Lavon said I have been researching and compiling a history of my own. Now this history 
is not going to be all inconclusive. It’s bits and pieces of things that I think children will like. 
Things like, how did the railroad get started? How close did it come to Vernal? How did Vernal 
get it’s name? What was the Hard Winter like? What was the mail service like? How did people 
come into Vernal? And other things that children, I think, will enjoy. So tonight I hope that what I 
give you won’t be something that you already have heard time and time again, and if it is, I hope 
I will present it in a way that you will enjoy. 

I would like to start out with a little thing called pioneer. The pioneering of the Uinta 
Basin was similar in many respects to the pioneering of some of the other towns in Utah. 

Because of its remoteness and its isolation, and for the lack of passable roads and the danger of 
going through the Indian reservation, from Salt Lake or from Heber, Vernal simply started out ?. 
It’s one hundred miles. It is a one hundred-mile stretch of desert waste inhabited only by ?. This 
is taken from Joseph H. father’s journal and he says. “I might not be classed as a pioneer, but 
I’ve passed through some of the experiences of pioneering. Many of the bittersweet memories of 
my life are wrapped up in those experiences.” 

Pioneering in too many cases has been little less than a fight for survival and self- 
preservation. The uncertainty about the future, the overwhelming desire ? bypasses too many of 
the finer things of life in this world. Now then, he goes on to state that our pioneers are great men 
and women in spite of ? and not because of the women. Often the religious side of God was lost 
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as well as the social, cultural, and the religious side. And sometimes boys, as well as girls, were 
taken out of school too soon and put to work at tasks too hard for them to accomplish. 

Pioneering, then, is not easy. It’s never been easy to be a pioneer. And so tonight I would 
like to thank those of you who have been pioneers, but I’d also like to go into some of the things 
that describe the hardships that make life in Vernal. 

One of the things I’d like to talk about is the old mill. It was up in Maeser just around the 
comer from where I live now. This was a flour mill and it was very important to the lives of 
pioneers. It was one of those places that was a valued place and it was probably the most popular 
building in the county. All the roads led to the mill. That’s where wheat was ground into flour 
and chopped. It was chopped with the stock ?. 

William G. Reynolds owned the mill and it was an institution. If you were interested in 
the latest up-to-date news, you went to the mill, you would find it there, and as you were getting 
your flour ground, you could talk about anything you wanted. It was also a place to pay your 
bills. Flour and a post office ? were almost used as we use money today. 

The mill was also like the government, state or county, including the malpractice of the 
courts, the lawyers, and politicians. If you had an important notice or announcement that you 
wanted everybody to know, you put it up at the mill. The doors were always plastered with 
things. If you had a difficult question you wanted to answer, you took it to the mill. You’d be 
sure to find someone there who could answer it, and if you didn’t know anything about the 
question that you had, before he was through you would both know the answer. 

In those days when cedar posts were legal tender, the mill was a clearinghouse. If you 
wanted to pay a debt, you said, “I’ll do it at the mill.” If someone was using that thing, you’d say, 
“I’ll pick it up at the mill.” It was Mr. Reynolds’ job to make sure that everyone got the right 
[amount for] the right [thing]. 

From a social point of view, the mill was a real novelty. At times it was little less than a 
gymnasium. If you were interested in this kind of [activity], you could always find plenty of 
competition at the mill, no matter what game you played, and no matter how well you played it. 

If you wanted to go someplace for a little free entertainment, you’d go to the mill. If you wanted 
to just [sit around] and play a game of checkers, the mill was a good place to go. In the southwest 
comer of the mill was a huge stove. Around this big stove was arranged a row of seats, some of 
which were padded with ? or sheep pelts. On cold winter nights, these seat were nearly always 
occupied. The first man there got the best seat. A good fire in that old stove, together with the 
sound of spirming wheels and vibrating machinery, ? the finest kind of music and created an 
atmosphere entirely compatible with ?. So [it was] all things to all men. 

In fact [looking ] into the life of William B. Reynolds, we honor the man. He was a ?, he 
could sing, he could cheek dance, he could recite or write poetry, and his favorite game was 
checkers. He was a tme pioneer and charitable. And no person ever went away from his mill ?. 

During the hard winter of 1879, things were tough in a lot of cases. In the journals Fve 
read each one of them have their own story of hardship to tell. There was a story of a mother who 
went out and saved her cow for her children to have milk. A story of a family who came in late 
as the snows came and nineteen people lived in ?. 

The Hard Winter was probably one of the hardest times in Vernal we’ve had since 
1847/49, whichever. But now a different approach the hardships that went on in the winter of 
1879. I’ll talk a little more about that, but I’d like to start off with a thing that came out of a 
magazine and it talks about this winter of 1879. We think about it only here in Vernal, but this 
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wasn’t just in Vernal. This was a winter that was hard all the way from Canada to Mexico. If any 
of you have read the story Little Town on the Prairie by Laura Ingalls Wilder, you have an idea 
of how hard this really was. 

An author tries to paint a picture with words when they go to set ?, and he has to do a lot 
of research to be able to really get the feeling of the time into the story. And this is what were I’m 
trying to do for our children is get a feeling of what it really was like. And so I’m not giving to 
you the stories for children tonight. ? to give you a feeling of what it was like. But I want to tell 
you a little bit about what happened from Canada to Mexico before I start in on our own little 
valley. 

This was the winter that finished off the buffalo, the year 1879 was the year that the 
buffalo completely died out on the plains. Ninety percent of the elk west of the Missouri River , 
seventy percent of the deer, eighty percent of the antelope, and eighty-five percent of the cattle. 
Now that’s not just in Utah, it’s not just in Ashley Valley. That includes Texas, Oklahoma, and all 
the big states that’s ever been cattle states. This was a year when many people went broke who 
were in the cattle business. And it happened here in Ashley Valley also. One of the reasons why 
the Hard Winter was so hard was because the winter of 1878 was so nice. It was a very mild 
winter and the cattle just flourished. They could eat out on the range all winter and they did that, 
and so when spring came people went back to Salt Lake and told their friends how nice it was 
out here. 

It was also nice for grasshoppers during the summer of 1879. The grasshoppers ate 
almost seventy percent of all the crops of grass in this area. So the farmers, the people, the 
settlers who lived here had a hard time just raising enough food for their own families. ? many 
people who came in, some of them brought enough supplies to last them through [the] harvest. 
Other people came with just enough food to last until they got here, and they expected to be able 
to buy the rest of their food. ? there was already a food shortage. 

*** Then as the winter approached ? a massacre in Colorado. ? people tried living on the 
bench. Before that it was Ashley and Jensen; at this time they began build up on the bench. There 
were many stories told of the hardships of the people. The snow had come early in the year and 
those who had vegetables, they were already in the pits for many of them, and it was hard to get 
down to them and a lot of the people were afraid they were already frozen. So, as the flour ran 
out, they began to use their coffee mills to grind wheat, and when the coffee mills broke, then a 
couple of the men put together a flour mill and were able to grind a sort of flour that I don’t think 
we would consider very appetizing. But it did keep people alive. 

One account I read said the people who couldn’t stand to eat the bitter bread that was 
made from this flour, because it was mixed sunflower seeds and ?weed and wasn’t cleaned. 
Remember if you ever tasted flour which had sunflower seeds in it you would realize how hard it 
was because of bitter flavor. One of the accounts I read talked about the men who went across, 
who went out over the mountain and how hard it was for them. There was several men who 
went. I would like to just top it with a poem called “How Long is Homesick”. It kind of 
describes this time. 

In my childhood home tonight are there faces ? 

As there used to be between the pain and sorrow. 

The joyous gathered throne 

Will they think of me? 

Tell me. Mother, how long does homesick last? 
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We obey the conference calls when asked to colonize Ashley 

But in this desolate winter ? half the scenes of childhood fill my mind. 

? the house of cottonwood ? along the streams. 

Singing and dancing to your heart ? home. 

As the fireplace flickered and glowed from that real glass window panes. ? 

Treacherous plains to the promised valley. 

You buried a child along the way, and soon another. 

And then your husband of eight short years. 

Yet I felt secure and safe on your prayers and mine. 

Jim and the others left with wagons and four horse teams today 

To cross the river ice and mountains to Wyoming to buy Hour. 

But the snow is deep and the men and horses are weak from hunger . 

We shall all die here in this forsaken fort unless they get back soon. 

Without the strength to wet nurse the new baby 

? along with little children, 

In spite of all the skimpy rations of chopped beef and barley. 

The ? and ? scare is over now 

So when the men return, for they must return. 

And when the mud dries, we will move our cabins back to our farms . 

Then with the Lord’s help, 

Jim and I will build a strong home for little Jim and our other children. 

I will teach them truths and love and nurture. 

We will conquer this wilderness. 

But tell me. Mother, how far is homesick? 

It’s not easy to be a pioneer. It’s not easy to leave your home, your families. That’s one of 
the things they had to deal with that hard winter. Did we make the right decision to come here? 
And the men went out in the spring and found most of their cattle dead, gone. I wondered how 
they ?. The little children were as starved for potatoes and fresh vegetables. More starved ? and 
they were each given a potato. It must have seemed like heaven to them. I don’t know. I can’t 
even imagine being that hungry for a potato, but the thing about the Hard Winter that thrilled me 
the most was that the people worked together. 

In Don B. Colton’s journal it tells about how they got down to the bottom of barrel of 
Hour and so on. And then it ?, and yet it never was empty. I wondered how many people would 
have to starve ? people like this. When spring came they ? and moved out to their farms. They 
began to build and as they ? It is one of the most beautiful valleys in the state, and it’s because of 
people, your ancestors and you, who built this beautiful place. 

I know that even though it was hard, there were times when there were hardships, there 
were times when there were plagues, I think one of my most exciting research chapters is one on 
the arts. They must have had some really neat things ?. I can’t help but think that somebody must 
have brought some of the scripts that they were using out in the theaters in Salt Lake. Some of 
the plays that were being presented here in the basin, ? companies, they were really cute, almost 
seems like they were in competition. Ashley and Vernal ?. This really makes you feel good. 

Another thing that really was exciting to me was to hear about the dances that we had. I 
think sometimes we lost some of the fun that our ancestors had, some of the joy they had. Maybe 
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it’s because they worked hard; maybe they had to work harder to play. One thing that has 
impressed me so much this summer and this fall is the opportunity I’ve had of coming down ?. I 
think of all the things that have kinda gone from the early days clear up to now that have the 
same sweet feeling, it must be the ?. It’s just a wonderful feeling ? dances that we had ?. They 
had dances all the time, and like I said, it must have been because they worked so hard that they 
needed something like this. 

Way back in 1907, a couple of young, energetic newspaper men came to Vernal. They 
were just aghast at the local library here. The thing that really really upset them was that no one 
seemed to care. ? He could not stand the fact ?... 

Side two 

? band must have been a joyous occasion in Vernal and no one ? so bad they couldn’t have public 
gatherings or family get-togethers. ? So even though pioneering was hard, look at the fun they 
had. Maybe they had as much fun ?, and they appreciated it so much. ? must have been quite a 
character ? so they would match the things that were going on stage ?. It must have been fun, in 
ways, to live here. 

Then as I went through and I saw how often little children were hurt by horses and things 
like that, it made me realize medical facilities were not what we’re accustomed to today, but how 
much ? in their lives. How many of them gave so many hours? 

Another thing I want to mention, just in passing, was the freighting business and how 
many men earned their living from taking their freight wagons and their teams over to Fort 
Duchesne and bringing back the stuff that we needed. Another thing that was so exciting to me 
was the story of the family and how much it meant to the valley. I think it was most famous ? and 
now we realize how many other things are gone. From 1914 ‘til the post office department back 
in Washington put a stop to it in one year there had been two million pounds of goods of like 
honey and eggs, and one person had all this submitted by parcel post. This wasn’t exciting news 
to part of us ? Everyone used parcel post to do their business, and it was very cheap to do it this 
way. It was the cheapest form of freight there was. But can you imagine how it must have been 
to the people who had to bring that in in their wagons all the way from ? over those, shall I say 
terrible, roads. I’ve been over those roads and even today they’re not very good ?. 

I appreciate your letting me come tonight. ? I began to appreciate what a great place 
Vernal is. 
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